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intellectual exercise but one of concern to every workaday 
citizen. 

Meanwhile, let us hope that, as in the seventeenth century, 
when men see the ruin they are bringing on themselves there 
will come a revulsion of thought and feeling and a determina- 
tion to seek a new way of life. Then will men once again be 
ready to listen to the voice which says: “Sirs, ye are brethren; 
why do ye wrong to one another?” | 

(The above Notes have been contributed by the Rev. 
Raymond V. Holt, Principal of the Unitarian College, 


Manchester.) 


SCIENCE AND PERSONALITY 
By Herbert Crabtree 


THE WORLD confusion which occasions.so much distress 
amongst us today is itself the objective counte 
ient attention. 


i i is 
emotionally fluid and energetic, and can readily adjust himself 


g 
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the efflorescent gaiety of the Stuarts and Georgians. And 


from that time till now the tide has remained far out. Lo 

ago a return of introversion became due; in part it was 
achieved in the Methodist movement of the eighteenth century 
and the Anglo-Catholic revival of the nineteenth, but neither 
movement found itself able to penetrate deeply into the soul 
of the nation. Today, we are living in a dangerously over. 
extroverted age, from the consequences of which nothing but 


- a revival of interest in spiritual culture can save us. 


The reason for this state of things is easy enough to 
see. In the seventeenth century a new technique of thought 
was discovered, and this has won such omy on victories 
that its range and method have never since seriously 

. Modern science has come into existence and is 
now the unacknowledged ruler of the world. Science is con- 
cerned with the exact observation and description of natural 
phenomena; that is to say, with knowledge of the external 
world as mediated to the mind by sense perception. It ignores 
judgments of quality and value, for these are subjective, or 
introverted, interests. | Hence a world dominated by the 
scientific method alone is always bound to be seriously in 
danger of losing its soul. 

The main steps in the process are 
the sixteenth century Copernicus dis 
central position in the cosmos. Gali 


ir to be seen. In 
earth from its 
, with his invention of 


the telescope, placed the new idea beyond doubt; the import- 
ance of the earth amid the starry systems of the universe was 
no longer paramount. With Newton’s formulation of the laws 


|) 
| . * * * 
| 
| 
ee We are suffering from a disharmony within the individual self : 
T ee which demands psychological scrutiny, and which may well 
) | prove to be more fundamental than the political and economic 
7 Cl disorders of our time. We are by now well accustomed to the 
| distinction first drawn by C. G. Jung between different types 
| of personality, and especially to the extrovert and introvert 
| types which constitute the two broad contrasts of personal 
a make-up and behaviour. 
| | | The extrovert is the man whose interests flow out natur- 
| | : to swift and unexpected changes in his surroundings. He is : 
tj usually a good conversationalist, cheerful in demeanour, self- of gravity and of the conservation of energy, the idea of 
a confident, and assured that he knows “all the answers”. That mechanical law began to dominate informed opinion. In the 
| his knowledge is usually superficial and his judgments there- _— middle of the nineteenth century Darwin’s doctrine of Natural 
lm fore often ill-founded does not perturb him in the least, so Selection seemed to relegate biological progress to some 
| | swift are his reactions and so complacent his self-satisfaction. similar mechanically determined impersonal system. Marx 
| and Engels carried the process further, human consciousness 
, | The introvert, on the other hand, is primarily interested 29d mental culture having no creative or directive 
| in his own states of mind: the external flow of feeling is authority. As Engels put it, “Consciousness is always 
| inhibited and serves to reinforce a degree of self-consciousness | determined by material conditions, never material conditions : 
= by consciousness”; or as Marx said, “The mode of production 
+3 in material life conditions the general character of the social, 
1s political and spiritual processes of life.” Last of all may be 
: mentioned Freud, who shifted the creative and causative 
seriously factors in experience from the conscious to the unconscious, 
) lacks, but thus crowning the impersonal determinism of the physical 
confidence sciences with psychological determinism; what we suppose to 
be freewill is but the confused and ill-interpreted awareness 
of a complicated mass of nervous reflex actions. The true 
than are those of the opposite type. We may say that sO Is e have a vast 
trovert i the man who thinks twice and speaks once il amount of knowledge, and the consequent power that know- 
_ . speaks twice as well’ as the extrovert who thinks once ledge gives, of the phenomena and energies of nature, but 
a - speaks twice! we are sadly deficient in the inner qualities of moral judgment 
-s£ The majority of people are extroverts, and especially the which are necessary for self-control and purposeful behaviour. 
ok more successful amongst us, certainly in business and in poli- We have gained the whole world, but we have come perilously 
i tics, and often in the professions. The wise man is aware of _ near to losing our soul. tg yw ty meg 
_ the type to which he naturally belongs. and he is careful to _ititle of Jung’s best-known book is M Man in Search of 
q counterbalance his major tendency by the deliberate 4 Soul. 
a is one in which > is some degree of ebb and flow between In individual psychology, the extreme forms of the types 
“TEs the two extremes, neither carrying the individual to limits that of behaviour we have been considering are well defined. The 
| oe are pathological and dangcrous. mind of the introvert tends to end in apathy, despondency, or 
| Se melancholia. Interest becomes fixed upon some incr 
| es : The importance of these distinctions for social well-bemg § phantasy which absorbs emotional , and the claims of 
les in the fact that collective psychology ts but the cumulative wall ef 
_t | effect of innumerable judements and reactions that are indi- _—cither case, there is a division im the mind, schi 
aa vidual in immediate expericnce. Thus the states we find in 
of introverted and extroverted cultures, and national traditions of maniacal delusions 
of both violence and destructiveness of a Hitler. ion, when 
its most institution being Church and the disaster. | 
Closster. the Renaissance came the lsberation of interest te 
from subjective issues and its vigorous outflow into critical found. 
i and adventurous enterprise of every kind. in Gh cxnats, Go Contrasting ways of tour and give rise to 2 
; tide flowed imto the mnpressive achicvements of the “schism in the soul”: there is a sense of to extremes. 
Ags. be by Ge commenting of a decay of cukural values, and a rise of and 
imfcrest once again into the subjectivism of sm. But barbarism m behaviour and art. The dist of the 
3 after a while Peritanism proved to be “too high and good for individual psyche—the “spit mind” of the c 
4 human maturc’s daily food”. and with the Restoration came _ is closely paralicied by the loss of the sense of in the 
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“body social”. There follows “a swift succession of cata- 
strophic events on a steeply mounting gradient. . . . Here is 
a challenge which we cannot evade, and our destiny depends 
on our response which calls for the utmost exertion of our 
saving spiritual faculties”. 


Mankind is like a wheel; the hub is the soul; the spokes" 


are our radiating interests which are organised in the 
specialised sciences; the rim is the philosophy which unites 
and binds the sum of experience in a smoothly moving system. 
The stress of the whole structure has to be borne by the hub; 
if it prove to be too weak or its substance be rotten the 
structure will collapse, and one more civilisation will pass 
into the limbo of futility and death. And so, let those who 
scorn or ignore spiritual culture and religious valuations 
realise what they are doing. They are not merely retardin 
the recovery but actually hastening the death of the soaial 
order upon which their own existence depends. As Plato 
said, “It is not the life of knowledge, not even if it included 
all the sciences, that creates happiness and well-being, but a 
single branch of knowledge—the science of good and evil.” 


CHRIST’S 


TEACHING PAINTED 


(MILLET and VAN GOGH) 
By Wallace B. Tavener 
WHEN we think of misfits we usually regard them as 


misfortunes to themselves and to society. 
correct enough view so long as we remember that most pro- 


The highest honours it is our custom to give are given to 


of the 
rugged 
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Millet’s pictures of shepherds and woodcutters, plough- 
men and sowers all have the dignity and poise, an inner 
solidity and reality which his love and study revealed to him 
in them. And most frequently this sturdy dignity is accom- 


panied by a gravity and a melancholy. This feeling-tone in — 


Millet’s painting has probably been romantically falsified in 
our minds by the frequent publishing of “The Angelus” in 
preference, let us say, to “Killing a Pig”. But in one 
picture at least the public was made aware of the searching 
realism of the painter, and that was in his “The Man with 
the Hoe”. Here, by the simplest and purest treatment, the 
melancholy is pointed to an effect of monstrous tragedy. It 
is an entirely unadorned study of a field-labourer leaning on 
his hoe for a moment’s rest in a landscape of crusted earth. 


' It is an ageless monumental figure, of huge power and yet, 


one feels, approaching the threshold of decrepitude. The 
cavernous eyes that are lifted to the horizon convey the 
brutalised stupefaction of a life-time of labour, privation and 
ignorance. 
“Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land; 
To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of eternity? 
Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And marked their ways upon the ancient deep? 
Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 
There is no shape more terrible than this— 
More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul.” 


When Van Gogh said Millet painted Christ’s teaching 
he meant that Millet saw and looked at people as Jesus did; 
that he had caught the point of view of his bottomless compas- 
sion. He saw, too, in Christ the sensitive reactions of the 
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ght | 
poets and pioneers come from that class of character. | 
misfits. It os sae Oe skull, dazedly, at a far sky-line. | 
analysis of men of genius gives pain to pious memory. thine in Christ i his y of desire to | 
keenly senses, ising in it an elemen 
distasteful, in fact command an almost universal attraction. a ed's ' 
No man could be so moved as was Jesus without becom- 
ing a creative force. Not as the artist who paints nor the 
literary man who writes, but as one in spontaneous reaction 
and by painting dark and sinister scenes — to the spirit of life, he is a rebuilder of the imagination of . 
: : : : mankind. It was knowledge of this source of strength in | 
In one of the letters of Van Gogh there are some remarks human life that delighted Van Gogh, and the kind of man- ; 
which need pause and consideration. He was always interested hood it produced that he honoured. 
in the Bible and had been at one time a lay-pastor. This Van Gogh’s mind is turning on facts and realities. 
is what he says about Christ and artists:— yw. of moral creation in history. And 
this power, we should adenit, derives from jest such on 
comolation like the soft kernel in a hard shell "and that's imaginative way of looking at Jesus as Van Gogh employs. | 
Chris. ‘The figare of Christ, as | comscive i, bis ben painted by It is not so much the historical Jesus as the Jesus wrought | 
i i imaginati of Christians that 
Delacroix and Rembrandt, but only Millet painted Christ's teaching. © ynon by the imagination of gencrations ; 
he worked not with marble clay palette but has exercised power. He belongs to the stuff of our history 
we worked act with marble, clay of vet the nemekc and because he has become established at the centre of our moral . 
This marvellous artist, who cludes the grasp of neurotic and 8 ecalse I It is Christianity became the sublimest 
confused brain of modern man, created neither statues nor picture, imagination. because ays ; citer fs 
ye: artist discerns) and not a system of purposes (such as the . 
technician prescribes). 
The life of Van Gogh himself was, as far as we can | 
see from the outside, not a happy onc. Certainly it was full 
of tensions. But his painting was the painting of praise. | 
His object always was “the strength of conception”, and | 
conception focused on the glory of the created world it | 
the light of day. 
teaching. ive of the vein of unhappiness found 
Proud ones of the earth, those “in soft the man, was representative Of | soees is watenaified ty | 
in Christ's world-view. But the humble, the unaffected, in so much of human Ie._This unhappiness bs 
Mis wes with cree acy.” There to mach acto of ou 
wonder and scives upon the 
fabric of the world”, were in all his 
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The religious testimony is the same as the artist’s. Our 
life is too un tive to be genuinely discerning; it has too 
little stillness in it really to learn anything; it has so much 
to do with acquisition that it can make no true recognition. 
Our demands run too far in excess of our acknowledgments. 
The spirit of man must collapse under the burden of appetites 
unless we can ravage the world less and regard it more. 
Van Gogh writes to his brother Theo: “We shall end by 
having had enough of cynicism and scepticism and humbug, 
and we shall want to live more musically. ... It would 
be in ing to be able to predict something in the future 
other than disasters that are bound to fall like terrible 
lightnings on the modern world and on civilisation, through 


revolution and war, or the bankruptcy of worm-eaten states. — 


If you study Eastern art, you see a man who is undoubtedly 
_ wise, philosophic and intelligent, who spends his time—how? 
In studying the policy of Bismarck? No. He studies a 

single blade of grass.” 


A UNITARIAN 


STATES HIS FAITH 
By Arthur W. Vallance, B.A. 7 

THE NEW edition of The Beliefs of a Unitarian by Alfred 
Hall, M.A., D.D. (Lindsey Press, 1s. 6d.) is a book that 
every member of a Unitarian or Free Christian congregation 
really ought to possess. When people say—and who has not 
heard them say it?—“What do you Unitarians believe about 
so-and-so?” then here, almost certainly, is an adequate 
answer to be going on with. A fuller answer, ps a deeper 
answer, may be found in A Free Religious Faith, the Report 
of the G.A. Commission; but the answer to be found there is 


not the one that every inquirer can take in at once. 

And again, when one of our own church members says— 
as they sometimes do—“I never know what to answer 
when I am asked about the authority of the Bible” (or, it may 
be, our teaching about the Holy Spirit), here is answer. 
Not the final answer, but enough to be going on with. 

For this book is something of an achievement. For a 
whole generation of Unitarians it has been one of the best 
sellers from the Lindsey Press It has shown up the 
gross exaggeration of the old gibe two Uniiarians are 
gathered together, there you will find three i It has 
shown that one man can write a : faith 
that, by and large helps 
those outside 
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death, and they seek to base their belief on rational grounds,” 
No doubt the majority do so, and every reader will agree that 
it is right that this very important rational faith should be so 
clearly stated, starting with the argument from the infinite in 
man. Dr. Hall might well have added some paragraphs in 
these chapters pointing out the evidence which has accumu- 
lated since the first editions of the book for the reality of 
telepathy and extra-sensual perception. The best summary 
for this evidence can now read in G. N. M. Tyrrell’s 
“Pelican” volume, The Personality of Man. Unitarians ought 
to be aware of this evidence and its bearings on the prob- 
lems of prayer and survival. 

In four chapters there is some oy new matter. 
Chapter 2, “Unitarianism, a Way of Life”, is important for 
its demonstration that good life is more prized by Unitarians 
than sound doctrine. It is no doubt true that beliefs affect 
action, but the converse is even more im nt, that “he that 
doeth the will shall know the teaching.” A long quotation 
phasises the 
three leading — of the movement: (1) mental freedom 
in religion; (2) the use of reason; (3) toleration of differing 
views and usages. 


mysterious being, as the doctrine of the Trini 
in him we live and move and have our being. inspiration 
of his Holy Spirit is always available for the children of men.” 
How often has Unitarian theology emphasised the nearness of 
God, his immanence in man, the love that will not let us go? 
But those brought up in orthodoxy will not believe it. Unless 


Unitarian Hymns” in 
(a very complimentary 


Th 
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| 
F Chapter 12 on the Holy Spirit is a new one, and shows 
the failure of orthodox writers to give any clear conception of 
a personal Holy Spirit from New Testament teaching. “Not 
; one of these references definitely suggests that any writer 
thought that this (operation) was the work of the Third 
Person of the Trinity. Throughout the Old and the New 
: Testaments the Holy Spirit and the Spirit of God are terms 
which are used to describe the activity of the Living God in 
: the world, in the Spirits of men and in ‘the fellowship which 
unites men together.” Dr. Hall concludes “God is not adistant, 
unk, Goc away. 
the reviewer of the new edition of “The Unitarian Faith in 
current Bulletin of the Hymn Society 
review, by the way) writes “Its con- 
ception 1S but remote.” Those who use our 
hymns know that our conception of God is of a God who is 
both lofty (and therefore in a sense remote, as the Barthians 
| declare) and very nigh unto us. Will it ever be better phrased 
| | about I It is the work of a scholarly mind, and of a ee ll 
writer who puts deep things comprehensibly. Originally 
ceived as propaganda (the first edition was famous as The cha of is 
i. Points in favour of Unitarianism), it has turned out nlp = 
be ia much more than propaganda, a statement of faith valuable amplified by three pages to mect recent orthodox treatment 
oo ‘ of the subject. In spite of man’s undoubted propensity to 
i; If the book had a sub-title, it might well be “A Short $i. and his capacity for devilish brutality. as another war 
famous 57 varieties. Are they as wholesome and nutritious? 
It would be a good exercise for every reader to mark with a ane, Paws believed 
pretty safe forecast that every book ws for 
; comtested belicfs at ume, the ” 
| In Dr. Hall's new chapter on the “Doctrine of Grace” takes 
Uh. ¢ on maintains that m the moral world man has to do something 
to lift himself, even if it is only to accept the proffered grace 
on Our Communion with God is not one-way traffic; man. 
— Paul, must stretch forward to the things that are 
miniature encyclopedia will answer all the obvious 
sacraments. 
something practical, somcthmg 
. about you and me? If his Ife was ennobled alone is some commendation of 3 
faith. May this new edition be tk 
m 
mms do not share He besins: E. G. Lee, who has been wil 
“Unhaslans Gallove in cureivell of titer cesume his Editership week. | 
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QUESTIONS OF RELIGION 
RELIGION AND RELIGIONS 
By G. Randall Jones, B.D. 


“RELIGIONS are many; religion is one.” Is this true? If 


so, why is it that the devotees of the numerous sects of 
Christendom, and the followers of the various world religions, 
seem blind to the essential oneness of religion? 

* * * * * 


They are not wholly blind to it. But in so far as they are 
somewhat myopic, I think it is largely due to a fallacy to 
which human nature is prone—the fallacy of confounding the 
name of a thing with the thing itself. The following fantastic 
story shows the way this fallacy may operate.  =— 

An inspector visited a school, and put questions at 
random to the children. One question was: “How many 
days are there in a year?” A forest of hands shot up, for 

child could answer that. The inspector picked on a 
small boy in the ffont row, and the boy — : “Seven, sir.” 
When the tittering of the rest of the class died down, the 
inspector tried again. “I said a year, not a week. Now, 
think before you answer. How many days in a year?” The 
boy looked puzzled, and then brought out an answer which 
set the inspector thinking. “Please, sir,” he said, “there’s 


Monday and Tuesday and Wednesday and Thursday and 
Friday and Saturday and Sunday. That’s seven, and if there 
are any more, I’ve never heard of them.” ‘e 

Suppose we take the story at its face value, and assume 
that the boy was speaking seriously. Then it was simply a 
case of confounding the name with the thing. What the 


There is a danger that, when we have found a name for any- 

thing, we may be tempted to suppose that we have explained 

it and put it in its proper place, and discovered all that can 
plain 
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symbolise—why, then perhaps, religions would be recognised 
as aspects of religion: religion the pure white light, and 
religions the coloured rays into which the pure light is split 
up by the prisms of human organisations. 

Can we apply that to the humanist controversy? What 
is the difference between a Humanist and a Theist? A Theist 
believes in God, and a Humanist does not believe in God? Is 
that the difference? No, the issue is not as simple and clear- 
cut as all that. A Theist names the name of God, and a 
Humanist does not name the name of God. That is all. It 
is a difference about names; not necessarily a difference about 
the Reality behind the names. “Some call it Evolution and 
others call it God.” 

Personally, I call myself a Christian Humanist, but I find 
myself in real sympathy with many who use a nomenclature 
very different from mine. When I say that God is Spirit, that 
the Reality behind the universe is of a spiritual nature, and 
that the whole visible creation is the garment of the Living 
God, I am simply using what seem to be the most inclusive 
and comprehensive terms available. I am not supposing that 
I can pin down Reality by a name. But I am expressing my 
belief that, beyond what may be grasped by physical sense, 
there are intuitions and intimations and revelations which give 
meaning and purpose to life. I am avowing my conviction 
that these intuitions and intimations and revelations, by what- 
ever name.they be named, are a vital part of Reality. 

the most appropriate or everything that enters into 
our experience. But we must expect wide differences of 
Opinion as to what are the most appropriate names. Such 
differences have acquired an artificial importance in i 
religion, with the result that religious people have been spli 
up into contending camps, and impression is created 
religion is a divisive force. The remedy is plain. Where we 
differ from other people, let us say so. But let us make sure 
that it is a real difference, and not just a difference about 
names. The name must not be exalted above its 
Station. Its proper station is to be a symbol, not a fetish. 
is master of the name as a symbol; the name as a fetish is 
master of him. Name-worship is a subtle form of idol- 
worship. If this were more understood, in all the 


sects of Christendom and in all the world religions, there | 


would emerge a widespread and unifying recognition of the 

truth: “Religions are many; religion is one.” 

The XIV Olympic Games, London, July 29 to August 14 
You, who trod Gethsemane 
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normal year. What the boy thought the inspector wanted was 
the number of names given to the days. There are no more 
than seven names for all the days of the year, yet the days of 
the year are more than seven. 
We must give names to things if we are to have any sort 
of discussion about them. But the name is only a label, and it 
1 in must never be equated to the thing that is labelled. The 
age in which we live, impressed by the marvellous triumphs 
of applied science, has developed a passion for classification 
Is 
" thing tself, or to our 4:4 jledg 5 Too young; 
Who walked with anguish 
we call Through the childhood years, 
sn’t the Condemned by Age 
To forfeit that sweet ignorance of fear 
result of the knowledge. Not the other way Forgive us now. 
@ mew name possessed some magic power ~ 
it was to bring new knowledge into the world. No credit to ourselves we take 
when the knowledge is inadequate, and things gct That you in beauty 
named, the wrong name is a positive hindrance to the And in strength of youth 
of fuller and more adequate truth. - Stand ready to enratse the Torch 
d is Whose dimmed flame 
hing has exercised considerable i and is stil Now gutters in our 
exercising considerable influence, notably im the realm of Limp, inexpert hands. 
it may, it is when we turn to the 
have voice, 
The crucial need of the world Is ity. ES on us 
EE well on how we wrought 
eluded us 
intent 
for one 
impressions of it, from the particular religion i m0 content.” 
were born. To the Moslem, the Jew is an ART. 
“orthodox” Christian, istian, the Unitarian is onc (Reproduced by kind permission of the “Evening Standard’ -) 
scruples, in a Council of : “THE UNITARIAN” 
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Newport, Lo.W.—The Induction of the Rev. Lawrence Chandler, 
g.A., as Minister of the Unitarian Christian Church, took place on 
Thursday, July 29. The new Minister was welcomed by Colonel S. 
Chatfeild-Clarke, Chairman of the Congregation, and the Charge 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Spinks, who advocated sin- 
cerity and seriousness in the pulpit and warned against the Church 

ing too far divorced from everyday social and political prob- 
lems. It was a Minister’s duty to teach his congregation how to 


thins he Charge to the Members was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Cyril 
Flower, of Ringwood, who urged every individual to do his utmost 


Opportunity was also taken to express the deep appreciation 
of the services of Mr. J. E. M. Kay in i : 


District Women’s League.— The ? 

held at Great Hucklow on June 30. The Devotional Service 

conducted by Mrs. Dyer, of Buxton. In 
ing accounts of her visit to 
rs. 


some interesting 


11.30 and 7, 
Sevencsks), Unitarian Ch, 6.30, Mr. W. H. 


11.15, Mrs. M. E. Tuacumay. 
Rd, 6.30, Rev. Encar 


Chusch of Messiah, Broad St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. Gompon 
Moscicy, Unitarian Church, Yardicy Wood Rd, 6.30, 


Mr. E. T. 
Heath, Mic. 5. 


Bal 


North Shore, Dickson Rd, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. 
South Supply. 
Bask Sc. a 
Usity 
Bostox (Lancs), Spam 
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Becch 


Ch. Weliccicy Bd, Bex A Does. 
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Old Mecting, 
Ipswicn, Unitarian Ch., Friars 11, Supply. 


DEAN Row, 10.45, STYAL, 6, Mr. TREACHER. 

» Wilson St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Crorr. 
Dersy, Friar Gate Unitarian Chapel, 6.30, Rev. ConsTANCE HARRIS. 
DITCHLING, Old Meeting House, 10.45, Rev. F. M. Rype. 
DONCASTER, Free Christian Church, Gate, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. W. 


ARKINSON. 

DUuBLIN, Stephen’s Green, West, 11.30 and 7.30, Rev. E. SAVELL Hicks. 
DupbLey, Old Meeting House, W St., 11, Mr. WILKINs. 
DUKINFIELD, Old Chapel, Chapel Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. S. P. 


HITEHOUSE. 
Dunoee Un. Ch., Constitution Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. ALBERT WHITFORD 


St. Mark’s Church, Castle Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
| 
t. II 6.30, Rev. W. P. PHiuips. 
Exeter, George’s South St., 11 and 6.30, closed until Sept. 5. 


Huxcxiey, Gt. Mt., Baines Lane, 11 and 6, Supply. 
» Presbyterian Church, off Market St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Lor 


Hoiiywoop, Kingswood, 11 and 6.30, Rev. T. A. GorTon. 
HorsHamM, Worthing Rd_, 6.30, Rev. Henny Dawtrey. 
Horwics, Unitarian Free 


ing, East St., 11 and 6.30, Supply. 


Market Place Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Deaxnx«. — 
KIDDERMINSTER, New ine House, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Warraxen. 
Brook St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Stantey Mossorp. 


Lancaster, St. Nicholas St. Church, 10.30 and 6.30, Supply. 


GREGORY. 
Lescester, The Great ing, 11 and 6.30, Dr. ; 
Lercerwortn, Vasanta Hall, Gernon Walk, 6, Rev. R. W. Sommesex. 
Rev. J. Wasox. 
Mr. W. Lior. 


6.30, 

Loswon, Briton, Services at 5 Av. (scoond tarming on Icft down 
Telford Avenuc), S.W.2, 11, Rev. G. Lee 

Loowox, Essex Ch., Notting Hall Gate, 11, 3-30 and 6.30. Gosod dunng 


Loowox, Forest Gate, Lane, 6.30, Rev. W. C. Newrox. 
Loowox, Golders Green, Lame, 11, Rev. T. L. Joos. No Evcuing 


Loswox, Hackacy, New Gravel Pit Chatham Place, 6.30, Rev. W. 


8 
Refreshments were served in the schoolroom, when messages 
interregnum. Lewis. 
Gee Cross, Hyde Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. P. CHALK. 
was GLascow, St. Vincent St., Un. Ch., 11, Rev. ALEXANDER Rep, 6.30, No 
was Service. 
ue GODALMING, Meadrow 6. Closed duri 
a to Mrs. Wood on her retirement as Secretary after 10 years’ valuable Guassomn, Ward St. Church, 11.25. Closed during August. 
are Over 80 members the district were present. Have Cuapet, Hale Barns, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Lear. 
the 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Peaston. 
re HASTINGS, Free South Ti 11 and 6.30, Rev. D. HiLTon. 
CALENDAR 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 15th 
ABERYSTWYTH, It, Mr. i. > - 
UxswortH. — Hut, Park St. Church (Unitarian), 11, Junior 6.30, Mr. R. H. 
Apswortn, Unitarian Chapel, Knowsicy 11 and 3, Rev. Beqamix Terry. 
Arrenecuam, Dunham Rd. Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. W. VALLANCE. ee 
(See Lytham St. Annes.) 
Richmond St., 6.30, Rev. C. P. Soorr. 
NUTTALL. 
Serect Unitarian, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H.D.Wus 
Leeps, Mall Hill Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Mr. W. A. Heciasy. 
thes 
Unitarian Church, 
Domestic Mission, Se, 6.30, Rev. J. Kom Museen. 
Hamilton Everton, 6.30, Rev. Laces: Tose.a. 
Livexroow. Hope St, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Srexcez. 
Rd, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Lawamece 
the Beli Sx, 6, Mr G. Pooe. 
2 
Square, 20.45 and 6. ‘Mc. CW. | 
Sc. 11, Rev. G. Torrnss, 
11 and Rev. G. Raa Joos. Compe. 
Church, 11, Rev. G. 
Moecting, 6.30, Rev. L_ A. Church, Upper Sc, Preston Hall, 7, Rev. 
6, Pasor J. S. Rd, 6.30, Rev. E G 
i 
Ch, Ra. 11 and 6 Rex HS. Canes Lea Betdge Rd, Geen, 630, Mas 
; Orme it, 
Rd, 11 and 6, 630, Mx. CG. 
| Hoes. Rd, ox, Mec 
and 630, Rex 
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Books on Unitarianism 


BELIEFS OF A UNITARIAN 
By ALFRED HA tt, M.A., D.D. 
Is. 6d., by post Is. 8d. 


‘THE STORY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 


Is. 6d., by post Is. $d. 
THE UNITARIAN FAITH IN UNITARIAN HYMNS 


WE BELIEVE SERIES 
Edited by G. SterHens Spinks, M.A., Px_D. 
The set of six booklets. — | 
, Is. 6d., by post Is. 9d. 

THE LINDSEY PRESS 
14 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES 

Masriages and Deaths: Two limes 3/6; 1,6 per lime extra. 


PREPAID RATES 
Sausations and ctc_- 20 words 
Discount for serics of 6 insertions, 12 imscrtions, 10%. 


Daspiay on Apphcatcr 
| and 


Mapecesester, Cross St. Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, 
WRIGHT. 
Failsworth, Dob Lance Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Mr. W. Hm 


Gorton, Brockficld Church, Hyde Rd, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. 


ManNCHESTER, 
MancCHESTER, 
Supply. 
MaxcCHIESTER, 
MancCHESTER, 
ManCHESTER, 


and 6G. Cc. G 
power. 
| 
Rex F. 
Newress Le’ 


Pooss, Sx. 6.30, Bex. Moen 


THE INQUIRER, AUGUST 14, 1948 


7 
per 


B.C. Church 


ROYHILL HOLIDAY CENTRE, BLACKBOYS, SUSSEX 


Offers comfortable accommodation, beautiful 
surroundings, splendid fellowship. 


Charge 12s. 6d. per or £3 10s. Od. week. 
(Under Unive ist Church direction) ste: 
Write: Rev. ArtTHur Peacock, BLACKBoys, Sussex 


, High Street Chapel at 62 Kingston Crescent, North End, 
- 6.30, Mr. J. R. STuragss. 
Preston, Unitarian Church, Church St., 6.30, Mr. E. GREwer. 
Pupsey, Unitarian Church, 10.30 and 6, Rev. T. Bretr Davies. 
RAWTENSTALL, Unitarian Church, Bank St., 10.45 and 6, Mr. Wa. 
i Sundays, 1 
6.30, ty — 
St., 10.30 and 6, No } 
Our Father, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. Cuas. Bartierr. 


Atkinson b 
10.30 and 6.30, Rev. W. H. 


: Rev. W. P. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Heat Sx. and 7, Bee Lee, 


the Ollie, Gordo Seer, 1 


By W. G. TAaRRANT, B.A. 
Essex Hall Lecture for 1910, reprinted without alteration to 
: the text, but with additional material to bring it up to date. 
Edited by DoroTuy Tarrant, M.A., Px_D., 
and Mortimer Rowe, B.A., D.D. 
Is., by post Is. Id. 
: SumevenD, Unity Church, Crookesmoor Road, 11, Rev. J. A. KENNepy. 
SuEFFIELD, Fulwood Old Chapel, 11, Rev. P. N. 
SHEFFIELD (Attercliffe), 6.30, Mr. FAIRHURST. 
ES SHEFFIELD, U Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Dr. ALFrep HALL. 
St. Usieion, it end 6.30, Rev. A. H. Lown. 
Smpmoutn, Old Meeting, High St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. WALTER Lona. 
4 SOUTHAMPTON, Friends Mecting House, Ordnance Rd., 6.30. Closed 

Soururort, Portland Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. 
STALYaRipGe, Un. Ch., Canal St., 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. E. D. Evans. 

Wellington St., 6.30, Rev. A. J. 

Swansea, Unitarian Church, High St. 6.30, Rev. Bas 11, 
| Free Christian Mecting House, Pennard, Rev. Basa. Viney. 

Swrrrox, Swinton Hall Rd_, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Tauxrox, Mary Church, 11, Rev. J. W. Lee, 6.30, Rev. W. Bex 

+ Rd_, 6.30, Rev. Waiter 

Mill St. Feee Ch, Bradford, 3, Mr. R. S. 

Monson Ch., Eocies, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev.G. St, 10.30 and Rev. J. B. 

Pendiceon Cross Lanc, 6.30, ———- Warwick, den 

Piast Church, Rusholme, 1045 and 6.30, Rev. C A Wesr Gandens, 11 and Rev. R. W. 

Seand Chapel, 10.45, Guides’ Service, 6.30, Warter, Flowerpsc Old Keema 

Wot VERHAMPTON, Souk . Keer. 

dy. Closed Woonsant Sra, Mali Lanc, 2 30, Supply. 

Youn, St. Saxiourgate Chapel, 6.30, Closed during August. 

6.30, Rev. Teno. Tae for those unabic 
Evaxs. the N_LU_F., No. 1 Campden Rd, South Coupdion, 
CG. Toms CANADA 
Rd, 1045 and 6, Rev. W- of tee Manish, Wen, and Simp 
Tooxs Un. Church, Cathedral Placer, and Ree. 
Land Sasect and 


